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by the Crimean War, turned their attentions to Central
Asia. Even the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, which in
its final result was rather a failure for the Russians, did
not stop the Russian penetration of Turkestan. Merv in
Russian hands seemed to Englishmen, who used only
small-scale maps, an outpost on the way to India. The
English had an attack ofc Mervousness' until the tranquil
Lord Salisbury advised them to look at a larger-scale map.
Anyhow, the Central Asian advance of Russia involved
no naval tension with the British people, was no challenge
to British control of sea communications. Not until the
German Fleet Law of 1898 went through the Reichstag
was there the beginning of a naval challenge which was
to disturb international relations until the outbreak of the
World War of 1914.
The satisfaction of the British people in the unquestioned
position of their Navy perhaps accounts for the popularity
of sea-stories in the nineteenth century. Captain Marryat
was one of England's men of letters, and he has an assured
place in English literature. W. H. G. Kingston was a
lesser light, but his series of novels from The Three Mid-
shipmen through their successive promotions were the
companion books for thousands of English boys, and were
a green memory in their minds when grown-up. Clark
Russell was a minor literary craftsman, yet his Wreck of
the " Grosvenor" though forgotten now, had a prolonged
vogue in the later period of Queen Victoria* Only in the
United States were sea-stories read with anything like the
relish that they met in England. The Americans had
stirring sea-writers in Herman Melville, Fenimore Cooper,
and Charles Dana. Because their paths crossed frequently
and they spoke the same language men of the British Navy
and of the United States Navy associated easily with one
another (as they still do, perhaps, more than ever), so that
something of a community of sentiment grew up, a kind of
vague idea that there was an Anglo-Saxon sea hegemony.